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“Arise I Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. ” 



MARK OF REAL BLESSEDNESS 

WHAT speciality is there in being bom as a member of the highest class? What if 
one possesses learning that includes enquiry into all the sciences? 

IN all the three worlds who else is more blessed than the person whose heart is always 
steeped in loving devotion to the Supreme Lord? 



BRAHMASAMHITA 



Kfoh janmana sakala-varna-janottamena? 
Kvm vidyayd sakala -id str a- vie dr a vttty-a? 
Yasydsti cetasi sadd Parameta-bhaktih, 
Ko’nyas - tatas - tribhuvane , puruso’sti 

dhanyah? 




DIVINE LOVE* 



By Swami Vivekananda 



[LOVE may be symbolized by a triangle 
(i Complete Works of Vivekananda, VI, 109). 
The first angle is,] love questions not. It is 
not a beggar. . . . Beggar's love is no love at 
all. The first sign of love is when love asks 
nothing, [when it] gives everything. This is 
the real spiritual worship, the worship through 
love. Whether God is merciful is no longer 
questioned. He is God; He is my love. 
Whether God is omnipotent and almighty, 
limited or unlimited, is no longer questioned. 
If He distributes good, all right; if He brings 
evil, what does it matter? All other attributes 
vanish except that one — infinite love. 

There was an old Indian emperor who on 
a hunting expedition came across a great sage 
in the forest. He was so pleased with this 
sage that he insisted that the latter come to 
the capital to receive some presents. [At 
first] the sage refused. [But] the emperor 
insisted, and at last the sage consented. When 
he arrived [at the palace], he was announced 
to the emperor who said, "Wait a minute 
until I finish my prayer." The emperor 
prayed, "Lord, give me more wealth, more 
[land, more health], more children. The sage 
stood up and began to walk out of the room. 
The emperor said, "You have not received my 
presents." The sage replied, "I do not beg 
from beggars. All this time you have been 
praying for more land, [for] more money, for 
this and that. What can you give me? First 
satisfy your own wants!" 

Love never asks; it always gives. . . When 
a young man goes to see his sweetheart, . . . 
there is no business, relationship between them; 
theirs is a relationship of love, and love is no 
beggar. [In the same way], we understand 
that the beginning of real spiritual worship 
means no begging. We have finished all 
begging: "Lord, give me this and that." 
Then will religion begin. 



The second [angle of the triangle of love] 
is that love knows no fear. You may cut me 
to pieces and I [will] still love you. Suppose 
one of you mothers, a weak woman, sees a tiger 
in the street snatching your child. I know where 
you will be: you will face the tiger. Another 
time a dog appears in the street, and you will 
fly. But you jump at the mouth of the tiger 
and snatch your child away. Love knows no 
fear. It conquers all evil. The fear of God 
is the beginning of religion, but the love of 
God is the end of religion. All fear has died 
out. 

The third [angle of the love-triangle is that] 
love is its own end. It can never be the means. 
The man who says, "I love you for such and 
such a thing," does not love. Love can never 
be the means; it must be the perfect end. What 
is the end and aim of love? To love God, that 
is all. Why should one love God? [There is] 
no why, because it is not the means. When 
one can love, that is salvation, that is perfec- 
tion, that is heaven. What more? What else 
can be the end? What can you have higher 
than love? 

I am not talking about what every one of 
us means by love. Little namby-pamby love 
is lovely. Man falls in love with woman, and 
woman goes to die for man. The chances are 
that in five minutes John kicks Jane and Jane 
kicks John. This is a materialism and no love 
at all. If John could really love Jane, he 
would be perfect that moment. [His true] 
nature is love; he is perfect in himself. John 
will get all the powers of yoga simply by loving 
Jane, [although] he may not know a word 
about religion, psychology, or theology. I 
believe that if a man and woman can really 
love, [they can acquire] all the powers the 

* Reprinted from Vedanta and the West with 
the kind permission of the Publishers, Vedanta 
Place, Hollywood 28, California. 
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yogis claim to have, for love itself is God. 
That God is omnipresent, and [therefore] you 
have that love, whether you know it or not. 

I saw a boy waiting for a girl the other 
evening. ... I thought it a good experiment 
to study this boy. He developed clairvoyance 
and clairaudience through the intensity of his 
love. Sixty or seventy times he never made 
a mistake, and the girl was two hundred miles 
away. [He would say], "She is dressed this 
way/’ [Or], "There she goes." I have 
seen that with my own eyes. 

This is the question: Is not your husband 
God, your child God? If you can love your 
wife, you have all the religion in the world. 
Yon have the whole secret of religion and 
yoga in you. But can you love? That is the 
question. You say, "I love. . . Oh Mary, I 
die for you!" [But if you] see Mary kissiug 
another man, you want to cut his throat. If 
Mary sees John talking to another girl she 
cannot sleep at night and she makes life hell 
for John. This is not love. This is barter and 
sale in sex. It is blasphemy to talk of it as 
love. The world talks day and night of God 
and religion — so of love. Making a sham of 
everything, that is what you are doing ! Every- 
body talks of love, [yet in the] columns in the 
newspapers [we read] of divorces every day. 
When you love John, do you love John for 
his sake or for your sake? [If you love him 
for your sake], you expect something from 
John. [If you love him for his sake] you do 
not want anything from John. He can do 
anything he likes, [and] you [will] love him 
just the» same. 

These are the three points, the three angles 
that constitute the triangle [of love]. Unless 
there is love, philosophy becomes dry bones, 
psychology becomes a sort of [theory], and 
work becomes mere labor. [If there is love], 
philosophy becomes poetry, psychology 
becomes [mysticism] , and work the 
most delicious thing in creation. [By 
merely] reading books [one] be- 
comes barren. Who becomes learned? He 
Who can feel even one drop of love. God is 
Jove and love is God. And God is everywhere. 



After seeing that God is love and God is every- 
where, one does not know whether one stands 
on one's head or [on one's] feet — like a man 
who gets a bottle of wine and does not know 
where he stands. . . . If we weep ten minutes 
for God, we will not know where we are for the 
the next two months. . . . We will not remember 
the times for meals. We will not know what 
we are eating. [How can] you love God and 
always be so nice and businesslike? . . . The 
. . . all-conquering, omnipotent power of love 
— how can it come? . . . 

Judge people not. They are all mad. 
Children are [mad] after their games, the 
young after the young, the old [are] chewing 
the cud of their past years; some are mad after 
gold. Why not some after God? Go crazy 
over the love of God as you go crazy over 
Johns and Janes. Who ar e they? [People] 
say, "Shall I give up this? Shall I give up 
that?" One asked "Shall I give up mar- 
riage?" Do not give up anything! Things 
will give you up. Wait, and you will forget 
them. 

[To be completely] turned into love of God 
— there is the real worship! You have a glimpse 
of that now and then in the Roman Catholic 
Church — some of those wonderful monks and 
nuns going mad with marvelous love. Such 
love you ought to have! Such should be the 
love of God — without asking anything, without 
seeking anything. . . . 

The question was asked how to worship. 
Worship Him as dearer than all your posses- 
sions, dearer than all your relatives, [dearer 
than] your children. [Worship Him as] the 
one you love as Love itself. There is one 
whose name is infinite Love. That is the only 
definition of God. Do not care if this . . . 
universe is destroyed. What do we care as 
long as He is infinite love? [Do you] see what 
worship means? All other thoughts must go. 
Everything must vanish except God. The 
love the father or mother has for the child, 
[the love] the wife [has] for the husband, the 
husband for the wife, the friend for the friend 
— all these loves concentrated into one must 
be given to God. Now, if the woman loves the 
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man, she cannot love another man. If the 
man loves the woman, he cannot love another 
[woman]. Such is the nature of love. 

My old master used to say, "Suppose there 
is a bag of gold in this room, and in the next 
room there is a robber. The robber is well 
aware that there is a bag of gold. Would the 
robber be able to sleep? Certainly not. AH 
the time he would be crazy thinking how to 
reach the gold." . . . [Similarly], if a man 
loves God, how can he love anything else? 
How can anything else stand before that mighty 
love of God? Everything else vanishes [before 
it]. How can the mind stop without going 
crazy to find [that love] , to realize, to feel, to 
live in that? 

This is how we are to love God: "I do not 
want wealth, nor [friends, nor beauty], nor 
possessions, nor learning, nor even salvation. 
If it be Thy will, send me a thousand deaths. 
Grant me this — that I may love Thee and that 
for love's sake. That love which materialistic 
persons have for their worldly possessions, may 
that strong love come into my heart, but only 
for the Beautiful. Praise to God! Praise to 
God the Lover!" God is nothing else than 
that. He does not care for the wonderful 
things many yogis can do. Little magicians 
do little tricks. God is the big magician; he 
does all the tricks. Who cares how many 
worlds [there are] ? . . . 

There is another [way. It is to] conquer 
everything, [to] subdue everything — to conquer 
the body [and] the mind. . . "What is the 
Use of conquering everything? My business is 
with God!" [says the devotee.] 

There was one yogi, a great lover. He was 
dying of cancer of the throat. He [was] 
visited [by] another yogi, who was a philo- 
sopher. [The latter] said, "Look here, my 
friend, why don’t you concentrate your mind on 
that sore of yours and get it cured ? ’ ’ The third 
time this question was asked [this great yogi] 
said, "Do you think it possible that the [mind] 
which I have given entirely to the Lord [can 
be fixed upon this cage of flesh and blood]?*’ 
Christ refused to bring legions of angels to his 
aid. Is this little body so great that I should 



bring twenty thousand angels to keep it two or 
three days more? 

[From the worldly standpoint], my all is 
this body. My world is this body. My God is 
this body. I am the body. If you, pinch me, 
I am pinched . I forget God the moment I 
have a headache. I am the body! God and 
eveiything must come down for this highest 
goal — the body. From this standpoint, when 
Christ died on the cross and did not bring 
angels [to his aid], he was a fool. He ought 
to have brought down angels and gotten him- 
self off the cross! But from the standpoint of 
the lover, to whom this body is -nothing, who 
cares for this nonsense? Why bother thinking 
about this body that comes and goes? There 
is no more to it than the piece of cloth the 
Roman soldiers cast lots for. 

There is a whole gamut of difference 
between [the worldly standpoint] and the 
lover’s standpoint. Go on loving. If a man 
is angry, there is no reason why you should 
be angry; if he degrades himself, that is no 
reason why you should degrade yourself. . . . 
"Why should I become angry just because 
another man has made a fool of himself? Do 
thou resist not evil!" That is what the lovers 
of God say. Whatever the world does, 
wherever it goes, has no influence [on them]. 

One yogi had attained supernatural powers. 
He said, "See my power! See the sky; I will 
cover it with clouds.” It began to rain. 
[Someone] said, "My lord, you are wonderful. 
But teach me that knowing which I shall not 
ask for anything else." ... To get rid even of 
power, to have nothing, not to want power! 
[What this means] cannot be understood 
simply by intellect. . . . You cannot understand 
by reading thousands of books. . . . When we 
begin to understand, the whole world opens 
before us. . . . The girl is playing with her 
dolls, getting new husbands all the time, but 
when her real husband comes all the dolls will 
be put away [forever]. . . So [with] all these 
goings-on here. [When] the sun of love rises, 
all these play-suns of power and these [crav- 
ings] all pass [away]. What shall we do with 
power? Thank God if you can get rid of the 
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power that you have. Begin to love. Power 
must go. Nothing must stand between me and 
God except love. God is only love and noth- 
ing else — love first, love in the middle, and 
love at the end. 

[There is the] story of a queen preaching 
[the love of God] in the streets. Her enraged 
husband persecuted her, and she was hunted up 
and down the country. She used to sing songs 
describing her [love]. Her songs have been 
sung everywhere. “With tears in my eyes f 
[nourished the everlasting creeper] of love. 
. . ." This is the last, the great [goal]. What 
else is there? [People] want this and that. 
They all want to have and possess. That is 
why so few understand [love], so few come 
to it. Wake them and tell them! They will 
get a few more hints. 

Love itself is the eternal, endless sacrifice. 
You will have to give up everything. You 
cannot take possession of anything. Finding 
love, you will never [want] anything [else] 
. . . “Only be Thou my love forever I " That 
is what love wants. “My love, one kiss of 
those lips! [For him] who has been kissed by 
Thee, all sorrows vanish. Once kissed by 
Thee, man becomes happy and forgets love of 
everything else. He praises Thee alone and he 
sees Thee alone. " In the nature of human 
love even, [there lurk divine elements. In] 
the first moment of intense love the whole 
world seems in tune with your own heart. 
Every bird in the universe sings your love; the 
flowers bloom for you. It is infinite, eternal 
love itself that [human] love comes from. 

Why should the lover of God fear anything 
— fear robbers, fear distress, fear even for his 
life? . . . The lover [may] go to the utmost 
hell, but would it be hell? We all have to give 
up these ideas of heaven [and hell] and get 
greater [love]. . . .Hundreds there are seeking 
this madness of love before which everything 
[but God vanishes]. 

At last, love, lover, and beloved become one. 
That is the goal. . . . Why is there any separa- 
tion between soul and man, between soul and 
God? . . . Just to have this enjoyment of love. 
He wanted to love Himself, so He split Himself 



into many. . . . “This is the whole reason for 
creation/' says the lover. “We are all one. 
‘I and my Father are one*. Just now I am 

separate in order to love God Which is 

better — to become sugar or to eat sugar? To 
become sugar, what fun is that? To eat sugar 
— that is infinite enjoyment of love." 

All the ideals of love — [God] as [our] 
father, mother, friend, child — [are conceived 
in order to strengthen devotion in us, and make 
us feel nearer and dearer to God {Complete 
Works, VI, 364)]. The intensest love is that 
between the sexes. God must be loved with that 
sort of love. The woman loves her father; 
she loves her mother, she loves her child; she 
loves her friend. But she cannot express 
herself all to the father, nor to the mother, 
nor to the child, nor to the friend. There is 
only one person from whom she does not hide 
anything. So with the man. . . . The 
[husband] -wife relationship is the all-round 
relationship. The relationship of the sexes 
[has] all the other loves concentrated into one. 
In the husband, the woman has the father, 
the friend, the child. In the wife, the husband 
has the mother, daughter, and something else. 
That tremendous complete love of the sexes 
must come [for God] — that same love with 
which a woman opens herself to a man without 
any bond of blood — perfectly, fearlessly, and 
shamelessly. No darkness! She would no 
more hide anything from her lover than she 
would from her own self. That very love must 
come [for God]. These things are hard and 

difficult to understand. You will begin to 
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understand by and by, and all idea of sex 
will fall away. “Like the water drop on the 
sand of the river bank on a> summer day, even 
so is this life and all its relations." 

All these ideas [like] “He is the creator," 
are ideas fit for children. He is my love, my 
life itself — that must be the cry of my heart! 

“I have one hope. They call Thee the 
Lord of the world, and — good or evil, great or 
small— I am part of the world, and Thou art 
also my love. My body, my mind, and my 
soul are all at the altar. Love, refuse these 
gifts not!" 




INTENTION’S PENETRATIVE POWER 

By the Editor 



"There is only one thing which we see as many." "God is neither outside nature nor inside 
nature, but God and nature and soul and universe are all convertible terms. You never see two 
things; it is your metaphysical worlds that have deluded you." 

"Whomsoever you hurt, you hurt yourself; they are all you. Whether you know it or not, 
through all hands you work, through all feet you move, you are the king enjoying in the palace, 
you are the beggar leading that miserable existence in the street; you are in the ignorant as well as in 
the learned; you are in the man who is weak and you are in the strong; know this and be sympa- 
thetic." 

Swami Vivekananda* 



I 

It is interesting to stand back, as it were, 
and watch the drama of what we call 'atten- 
tion*. In a way it is difficult, as the object 
of our observation seems to slip out before we 
can take a good Took* at it. It is formless 
and we get only various 'forms* where we 
expect to find it. These forms consist of our 
thoughts or concepts. They may also be 
described as a continuous registration of sen- 
sations and emotions, pleasant or unpleasant. 
What we can sum up after a study of a few 
minntes is that we witnessed a flux, a succes- 
sion of internal 'waves* sometimes coinciding 
with external events. How can we express 
its implications to ourselves? In two ways 
to begin with: We can look upon attention 

as a point of awareness running along, or 
being directed to, a number of objects, gross 
or subtle; or we may look upon it as a highly 
sensitive point remaining steady while, by a 
strange process involving the use of special 
instruments, phenomena are unrolled before 
it. Often we say we want to draw the atten- 
tion of others to important facts, and our 
hearers act in accordance with that concept 
of 'motion*. At other times we say, "I 
suddenly remembered a song I learned as a 
boy; it thrust itself upon my attention.* In 
the latter case we speak as if attention was 
steady, and ideas or memories flitted before it. 
Whether we imagine it to be steady or mov- 
ing — two simple, ordinary categories — we can 
learn useful lessons by taking further 'looks* 



at it from different angles. The very oscilla- 
tion of thought between two (similar or oppos- 
ing) concepts implies a distinction between a 
‘field* and its 'observer*. Even this recogni- 
tion means a heaving or swinging between 
concepts ! 

Though attention by itself is beyond direct 
observation, its sensitive character is indisput- 
able. When we see this quality, we also 
notice the presence of a 'field* and the 
possibility of various motions within that 
field. Such is the main design of our internal 
structure. It does not become the cause of 
pain any more than the external arrangement 
that makes our leg bend at the knee joint or 
places the eye-ball within a bony framework. 
Pain comes only when we employ our limbs, 
external or internal, for some purpose for 
which they were not originally meant, and 
which, therefore, puts undue strain on them 
or actually damages them. Wisdom comes by 
a twofold process: by an intellectual under- 
standing of the benefits we can derive from 
proper use of our limbs, and by learning to 
carry out in actual practice all the adjustments 
needed to make those benefits flow into daily 
life. 

II 

There are some who hastily read a few 
printed books and form incorrect opinions 
about the scope of mental discipline. They 
argue as follows: The methods advocated in 

* Complete Works, III, ‘The Vedanta'. 
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these books want us to stop all mental 'waves', 
all movements, even tremors. The aim seems 
to be to create a thoroughly homogeneous 
condition, eliminate the 'field' altogether, and 
imagine that the observing principle is there- 
by 'isolated', kept 'unrelated', and made 'pure' 
and ‘free’. It is hoped that the very possi- 
bility of pain (or joy) which exists only in the 
field, can thus be ended once for all. Surely 
this is an attempt to upset the internal 
arrangement that nature has given us. What 
else is this but sheer pessimism and a mis- 
guided retreat from life? It shows utter 
irreverence to the All- wise Creator of the 
human personality! 

We have put the position of the critics as 
briefly and clearly as possible. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to go into 
a detailed examination of what is meant bv 

W 

the control of 'modifications' of the mind- 
stuff mentioned by Patanjali. A few facts, 
however, stand beyond dispute. Every system 
current in India lays down that its technical 
portions, — concerning theory and practice — 
must be learned from a competent teacher. 
The student was, and is in a way even now, 
expected to 'stay' with the teacher and duly 
'serve' him. Insistence on service is not a 
condition imposed by the teacher for his per- 
sonal convenience. It is meant to create 
favourable opportunities for the student to 
increase his alertness and receptivity. We 
are living immersed, as it were, in an ocean 
of higher meanings and values. Our inability 
to perceive them and adequately respond to 
them is because our attention is centred on 
unworthy objects of the sensual world. These 
objects and, indeed, the entire department of 
the ego dealing with them, can be tuned out 
by the heightened feeling of sacredness asso- 
ciated with the service of the teacher. The 
first positive gain is the development of the 
faculty to pass easily from the teacher's looks, 
words, and movements to the principles that 
guide his thoughts and judgements. 

By making his own attention run along 
these principles and their appropriate expres- 
sions in his teacher in different contexts, the 



student gradually implants in himself an 
ever-ready standard of reference for under- 
standing the real significance of the philo- 
sophical terms employed in formal teaching 
and of the mental exercises prescribed to him 
in a graded series. 

We can look at it in this way : The 

teacher is a perfect person. He eats and 
sleeps, talks and discusses, chants and medi- 
tates. He is sweet and compassionate. If 
there is a need, he does not hesitate to correct 
or admonish. But whatever he does, his 
whole personality swings into action at a 
moment’s notice. Ease and poise mark his 
concentration as well as his detachment. We 
ask him to tell us his theory. He says that 
the Self is only the observer and that all 
movements are in the 'field'. What is the 
goal of disciplines? He answers that they 
lead to the unique experience showing that 
the Self was not 'related' to nature. It did 
not 'evolve' as a result of the changes occurr- 
ing in her. Just the opposite was true; she 
evolved because of the perfection of the Self. 
Thus the question of any action to detach the 
Self or to be free does not arise. We ques- 
tion him again: "When we see you eating. 




not your consciousness modified? Does it not 
'move' from one object or activity to another? 
And you have been speakifng of the control of 
modifications ! " His answer is a smile, or an 
attempt to translate his indescribable inward 
illumination into bare words such as: 'Cons- 

ciousness does not go from object to object. 
It does not really move. Therein is its uni- 
queness. Experiences are shown to it. It is 

ever pure and infinite. Realize this within 
yourself '. 1 

What remains is the need on our part to 
learn the art of rotating our concept-coils in 
our ‘own field' in such a manner that the 
spark of illumination may appear and harmo- 
nize our values and emotions once for all. 

We do not ordinarily run out to stop the 

1 citl-^aktir-aparlpamini, apratisaihkrama, dar- 
Sita-visaya, $uddha ca ananta. VySsa on Yoga 
Sutra 1.2. 
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moving branch of a tree on a windy day. For 
we are convinced that we are not the branch. 
Likewise the teacher too is convinced that the 
little area of nature which we mark out as 
his trained personality is in reality not he. 
It has been stamped by the perfection of the 
Self, and we may use it as we like. If we 
wish to learn from it, it will make a sponta- 
neous movement to teach us the truth. If we 
strike it down 'on a bed of arrows' and again 
go to it for instruction, it will discourse to us, 
as Bhlsma did. Or if we nail it to the cross, 
it will forgive us and bless us from that cross 
and even from beyond, like the Son of Man. 
Consciousness is immutable, and the teacher 
has seen that he is That. 

Without a living teacher as a standard of 
reference, we are likely to miss the true impli- 
cations of the technical terms of the different 
systems, and move our internal limbs in most 
Unprofitable if not harmful ways. 

Ill 

When one object occupies the centre of 
attention, others automatically go out of focus. 
Nature arranges some form of ‘forgetting' 
when a shift takes place. What we can 
achieve by conscious effort is to learn to 
observe more things in quick succession within 
a given time, or to keep the same thing 
within the field of observation for a longer 
time. But whether the contact of attention 
with the chosen object is brief or sustained 
one alone stands in, full view at a time; others 
have to wait for their own turn. What 
nature thus keeps aside, or ‘hides’ from view, 
we can, however, bring back before the 
power of attention by memory. Whereas in 
reading or listening we gather records and 
send them 'in', in meditation we acquire the 
skill of remembering the selected idea before 
it can fade away, or nature make it disappear. 

Forgetting can cause serious troubles. A 
military man who forgets the orders issued to 
him ruins himself and often his country too. 
But the principle of forgetting, in its higher 
reaches, confers remarkable benefits . When 
a mental process, like the one connected with 



the study of mathematics or music, is suffi- 
ciently repeated with quiet determination, we 
form a 'habit' in due course. In other words, 
we acquire a habitual clarity in those depart- 
ments of knowledge. The forces that delayed 
mastery are then shut out once for all. The 
detailed records of the daily anxieties, 
struggles, and little gains, which marked the 
period of preparation, of our sadhand , are, as 
it were, bundled and stowed away in nature’s 
'hold' as luggage not needed for daily use in 
life's cabin. The mental 'waves' related to 
them may be said to have ‘fulfilled their 
duty.’ They have become caritddhikdra in 
yogic terminology. Controlled waves have 
achieved the task intended for them; they 
have removed the coverings to knowledge. 
They can never rise up again with that pur- 
pose; and we are released from the compulsion 
to depend upon them. The 'knower' is to 
this extent isolated and established in his own 
immutable glory. What has disappeared is 
not nature as such, but that aspect of hers 
which we previously could experience only as 
kie&a, resistance, or as avidya, relative ignor- 
ance. Nature hereafter does not add anything 
further to that knowledge, but faithfully 
manifests it wherever other forces require her 
to do so. We know our own name and place 
of birth; we repeat them not to add to our 
knowledge, but only because some one else 
wants to know them. Nature, in such a con- 
dition, becomes a second violin player, — 
playing the song of knowledge suited to 
different contexts. If we insist on counting 
she certainly forms a second ‘unit’, but in 
respect of the notes played there is only 
harmony and probably an increase in gross 
volume, not the gap and divergence which 
duality involves. 

It is when nature drops the 'hiding' 
curtain that we experience deep sleep. While 
in the waking state, objects of the external 
and internal worlds could get into the focus 
of attention, although only in strict success 
sion, one after another, that order and the 
very possibility of the entrance of any one 
seem to be suspended altogether during deep 
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sleep. But the power of attention must have 
remained intact even then; for on waking, 
everyone invariably feels that he slept well 
and that nothing disturbed him. If attention 
and its field were really inseparable, deep 
sleep would have been an impossibility, and 
the disappearance of the familiar duality of 
subject and object should have caused trouble 
like the absence of an important limb. Expe- 
rience, however, shows just the opposite. While 
hiding the world of duality, nature evidently 
kept herself busy doing us some positive good; 
for on waking we always feel fully refreshed 
in body and mind. 

In dream the essential facts of the sensual 
world continue to be hidden, as in deep sleep. 
What is new is an extra mind-made drama, 
carrying with it the sense of reality and cer- 
tainty ordinarily associated with the cons- 
cious movement of physical limbs. It seems 
to be a matter of indifference to attention if 
the objects presented to it are drawn solely 
from what the waking ego calls an exclusively 
mental field, or even if they too are dropped 
and none sent to replace them. During the 
arrival season, anyone from anywhere is free 
to enter, but only one at a time, the rest 
being ever forced to go behind the screen. 
Since, thus, there is a constant disappearance 
of all except the single object presented to 
view, nothing unusual happens, from the 
standpoint of attention, if even that bare one 
is eliminated, and further interviews end. 
Such is attention, apparently ‘related’ to any- 
thing that may come to bask in its steady 
rays, but perfectly detached, immutable, and 
peaceful even if, — as waking concepts go — 
duality vanishes, leaving it ‘alone’ and 
‘isolated’ ! And this attention is the most 
valuable characteristic of our personal exist- 
ence. It is the witness of our sense of small- 
ness and of our struggles. It is bound to 
shed on us its assuring light when we reach 
our Goal, or Grace descends. 

IV 

Air, as we know it, acts as a carrier. It 
brings to us a certain degree of heat or vary- 

a 



mg amounts of water vapour. It can convey 
to us smells and sounds too from a great dis- 
tance if there is a favourable wind. Out of 
the two views regarding attention, if we 
accept the ‘moving’ concept, and grant that it 
is a force that can be ‘directed’, we have to 
concede also that it can carry our meanings 
and intentions with it. If, on the other 
hand, we attribute ‘steadiness’ to it, we have 
to imagine that meanings or intentions 
can be ‘presented’ to it till, by the strength 
of repetition, a habit is formed, and they are 
shunted out of focus, as already stated. As 
habits, again, they continue to influence the 
mental field, altering its movements into the 
‘expressive’ instead of the ‘adding’ pattern, — 
as the mastery of mathematics, music or any 
other subject shows. 

Religions teach us that if we habitually 
‘seek’ righteousness, other things will be 
added unto us. This means that if our inten- 
tions are pure and unwavering, nature (or 
God’s grace) so arranges matters that we 
shall get not only bare food and drink to 
support our life but also a proper teacher and 
other aids for our spiritual pursuit as 
occasions arise. Aspiration matures into the 
realization of the Divine Hand behind the 
movements of heavenly bodies and even in 
the fall of a sparrow on earth. With this all 
'resistances’ cease, and the personality be- 
comes a fit vehicle for the transmission of 
perfection. Whatever thoughts arise in the 
mind afterwards can only be for ‘the good of 
the many, for the happiness of the many’. 
There is nothing to prevent them from pene- 
trating into the plane of matter if someone 
with faith requires it for his further progress. 
A centurion’s faith may thus veiy well create 
a condition for a mere word from Jesus, 
standing in one place, to cure a servant lying 
far away and out of sight. 

It was this same penetrative power of 
habitual holiness and faith built on direct 
vision that Sri Ramakrishna meant when he 
said that bees come of their own accord as 
soon as the flower opens. In his own case, 
when his yearning reached its peak during 
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his days of sddhand, adepts in different 
disciplines came to him without his going in 
search of them, and without even his cherish- 
ing a desire to get help from anyone. It is 
recorded in his ‘Life* that once he wished to 
put up a fence round the Panchavati since 
"the plants planted by him were cropped by 
cattle". Shortly afterwards, says the bio- 
grapher, "there was a high tide in the Ganga 
and all the articles necessary to make that 
fence, — some mangrove posts, coir-rope, with 
even a chopper came floating and ran 
aground just near the spot, and he put up 
the fencing with the help of the gardener of 
the Kali temple." This is probably an 
extreme case, but it shows how the principle 
acts. In the case of his disciples, however, 
he actually ‘yearned’ and ‘called them’ till 
they came and he recognized and received 
them. 3 

Our thoughts are mere feeble ticklings of 
the mental field. They are not well directed 
or sustained. So they lack penetrating 
power. But when they do penetrate, they 
are often ill conceived and harmful, without 
our being aware of it. The hiding introduced 
by nature into our internal set-up is needed 
for the forward movement of thought. But 
when we resort to hiding, we deliberately 
intend to put others on a wrong track. The 
entire world of movement is a single unit at 
its bottom. A hiding pull started in any area 
must have its continuation in other areas re- 
lated to it. Just imagine the consequences of 
not only our enemies but also our friends and 
children too imitating us, and, for what 
appears to them an immediate personal 
advantage, pulling down nature’s hiding 
curtain at the ends within their easy reach! 
Sooner or later there is bound to be a total 
hiding of the truth, causing severe suffering 
till the very shocks each receives makes him 
pray for light and try to get the curtain lifted 
up! We know that the terror of a nightmare 
marks the limit of straying from the waking 
reality. On the breaking of the dream we 

2 Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master (Madras, 
1952 edition), p. 375. 



find ourselves back in the ‘assuring’ condition 
that was all along there, hidden in the midst 
of unchecked imagination. This principle of 
falling back on a more stable position holds 
good also when excessive pain compels us to 
drop the hiding formula, and makes us, at 
least for a time, push up our virtues which 
we ignored till then. Cultivated virtues act 
as the solid ground on which we can safely 
stand when the evil wave passes off. 

V 

Students of the Mahabhdrala will remem- 
ber how the virtuous king, Yudhisthira, had 
to suffer the consequences of the little hiding, 
alpam jihtnam, he practised on his teacher, 
Drona, in the battlefield. Finding it impos- 
sible to overthrow this redoubtable commander 
of the Kaurava forces, it was decided that his 
self-control should be shaken by telling him 
that his son had been slain. Since Yudhis- 
thira was the only person whose words in 
such a context would carry conviction to 
Drona, the king had to tell him this false- 
hood, — which, of course, as expected, made 
Drona lay down his arms and meet his doom. 
Because of this intentional straying from the 
truth, Yudhisthira experienced ‘hell’ from 
which arose cries for help from his brothers, 
wife, and friends who had led noble lives on 
earth. When thus his sin was expiated, the 
lord of the celestials greeted him and ex- 
plained to him how this was the result of his 
having cheated his teacher who wanted to 
know what had really happened to his son. 3 

Even popular dramas like Sakuntalam 
convey the same lessons although without a 
direct statement of the connecting links. 
Readers of Sakuntalam will easily see the 
chain of hidings it portrays. 

King Dusyanta started the game by hiding 

3 Vyajena hi tvaya Drona upacirnas-sutam prati; 

Vyajena iva tato Rajan ! darSitam narakam 

tava. 

Yena tvam tatha Bhlmas-tatha Partho yamau 

tat ha, 

Tathaiva DraupadI Krsna vyajena narakam 

gatah. 

Svarg&rohana Parvan, iii. 
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the truth from Madhavya, the jester, by tell- 
ing him: “I have no particular fancy for the 
hermit's daughter. I am going to the hermi- 
tage solely out of respect for the ascetics. 
Please do not take seriously what I have told 
in jest." Behind this outer expression was 
the cold calculation: "This Brahmin youth is 
a chatterbox. He will probably betray my 
loving approach to Sakuntala and spread con- 
fusion among the ladies of the seraglio. 
Therefore I will speak to him thus." 4 

In their own little ways Sakuntala and her 
friends too hid the truth. The king joined 
them. When they first stared at him in sur- 
prise after seeing his name on the ring he held 
out playfully as 'fee' on Sakuntala’s account, 
he tried to throw them off the scent by the 
remark: "Don’t suspect me; it is a royal 

gift." No wonder, in due course, this very 
ring went into hiding to set the chain of 
sorrows moving! Later, when GautamI, the 
elderly lady, approached the bower where the 
lovers were staying, the truth was hidden 
from her by the friends who shouted a warn- 
ing: "O bride of the cakravdka bird! Night 
is come, bid farewell to your companion!" 
Sakuntala too, taking the hint, made the king 
hide himself behind the branches of neigh- 

4 Capalo’yam vatuh. Kadacit-asmad-prartha* 
nam antah-purebhyah kathayet. Bhavatu, 
enam-evam vaksye: 'Vayasya! rsi-gauravad- 

a^ramara gacchami. Na khalu satyameva 
tapasa-kanyakayam mamabhilasah . ' 



bouring trees. 5 Durvasa’s curse was only a 
cosmic stress in advance, indicating the 
coming of total darkness, in which it would 
be difficult for anyone to find out the truth. 
A few gentle pulls more completed the fall of 
the hiding curtain. Out of various considera- 
tions, the girl companions hid the story of 
Durvasa’s curse from sage Kanva as well as 
Sakuntala, and from Gautami who joined the 
escorting party. No doubt they cautioned 
Sakuntala a little by saying: "If perchance 

the royal sage be slow to recognize you, then 
show him this ring marked with his own 
name." Sakuntala shuddered at their mis- 
givings. But instead of explaining everythiug 
and thereby making everyone keep the ring 
safe at all times, they explained away their 
caution with the words: "Excessive affection 

is apt to suspect evil"!® All these little hid- 
ings culminated, as every student knows, in 
the loss of the ring and all repudiation of 
£akuntala by the king whose mind remained 
in a cloud of forgetfulness till the ring was 
put into his hands by the police officer. By 
that time she had left! 

Such is Intention’s ’creative’ role. 

5 ‘Alam asmaii-anyatha sambhavya. Rajnah 
pratigraho'yam.' . . . 'Cakravaka-vadhuke ! 
Amantrayasva sahacaram; upasthita rajanl.' 
'Tavat vitapantarito bhava ! ’ 

* ‘Yadi nama sa rajarsih pratyabhijnana-man- 
tharo bhavet, tada tasmai id am atma- 
namadheyankitam-angullyakam dar^aya' . . . 
‘Anena sandehena vam akampitasmi’ . . . 
‘Ma bibhibi; atisnehah papasankl/ 
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By Dr. P. S. Sastri 



The hymn 10.71 is epigrammatical and 
deals with the problem of knowledge and the 
concept of Creation. The entire empirical 
universe is distinguished by form and name. 
"Speech or Logos gave the names to the 



objects or phenomena; and the excellent and 
the spotless was disclosed through affection." 
This is the secret or mystery of the universe 
which is to be realized only through Love 
(prena). Only mystic concentration,, otherwise 
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known as Love, discloses Reality. “Like men 
sifting the flour in a winnowing basket, the 
wise have fashioned prayer, with spirit. Only 
the companions in worship (Sakhayah) 
apprehend the communion or friendship 
(Sakhyani)" (10.71.4). The nature of prayer 
is spiritual. Besides, it must embody pure 
and lofty thoughts. It is effective when it is 
recognized as having both the individual and 
social values. “The nature of prayer is 
apprehended after a struggle. It reposes in 
the seers, whence it is manifested everywhere/* 
Then the seer proceeds to give out the 
mysterious potency of prayer and of knowl- 
edge. “Though he sees, he does not see Vak; 
though he can hear, he never hears her. Only 
to one does she unravel, unmask, her beauty 
like a well-dressed loving wife” (10.71.5). 
This paradox brings forth the distinction 
between an ignoramus and a wise one. In the 
language of Dlrghatamas, it is the difference 
between two types of knowledge; as the Upa- 
nisads have happily conceived it, it is the 
distinction between ‘para vidya’ and ‘apara 
vidya'. The person who has no inkling of 
the higher knowledge, the joyful spiritual 
wisdom, can be said to have neither eyes nor 
ears. Such a one will not find the universe 
to be a spiritual whole. The other directly 
apprehends the immanent Reality. The person 
who has only the empirical knowledge is a 
laggard, stupid in friendship, and unfit for 
any heroism. He roams in a valueless illusion, 
the sacred Truth yields to him neither fruit, 
nor flower. He is friendless and never knows 
the path of righteous action. Consequently it 
follows that though all human beings are 
endowed with the same eyes and ears, yet 
their mental comprehension is not the same. 
Therefore there are two sets of human beings. 
One group is like a tank where a happy bath 
is impossible. The other is like a beautiful 
pool fit to bathe in. The latter alone can 
sacrifice; they have the impulse and spirit 
which fashions out the prayer. The former 
approach prayer in a sinful way and spin out 
their threads in ignorance like spinsters. This 
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is the highest tribute that can ever be paid to 
prayer and to knowledge. 

The next hymn, 10.72, is primarily concer- 
ned with the act of Creation. The seer 
declares the mystery of Creation confidently, 
so that the people of a future age can com- 
prehend the same and verify it spiritually (10. 
72.1). This verification can be possible only 
if Creation is, as Pringle-pattison would have 
it, an eternal act of the will. The relation of 
God to Creation primarily suggests the idea of 
causation. The seer observes that, “as a 
smith blows up the fire and melts the 
material, so did Brhaspati bring forth the 
existent universe from non-existence" (10.72.2). 
The analogy must not be carried too far. 
Brhaspati is the Lord of prayer, or the deity 
conceived as prayer. The deity created the 
universe, not from the existent matter, but 
from His will and by an act of His will. Since 
nothing or non-existence (Asat) cannot bring 
forth something, it is to be supposed that the 
theoiy outlined here has certain assumptions: 
first, matter has no independent existence 
apart from Mind, secondly, Creation is an act 
of God's will. The seer proceeds to say that 
Space or Extension was the first thing to 
appear. This implies Time; for, without the 
manifestation of Time, activity cannot take 
place. The empirical universe in the space- 
time form sprang from the Transcendent. 

The hymn 10.81 also is preoccupied with 
the creation of the world and its relation to 
the deity. God is pictured here as the' genera- 
tor and architect of the world. The world 
came to exist as an orderly cosmos like a 
work of Art. The order at the core of the 
universe compels the seer to speculate a perfect 
First Cause. There is a touch of anthro- 
pomorphism in such a description. God is 
said to be all-eyed, all-faced, all-armed, and 
all-legged. He is the only Reality, who 
generated the Heaven and the Earth. The 
seer longs to know the material out of which 
the universe has been fashioned: “What xa 

that tree and that wood in which that tree 

% 

arose, from which were carved out skilfully 
both Heaven and Earth?" (10.81.4). We find 
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an answer in Aitareya Brahmana, where the 
tree and the wood are named Brahman or the 
Absolute. The universe is the work of a 
Sculptor, an Artist. James Ward in his second 
Gifford Lectures — ‘Realm of Ends’ — arrives 
at this conclusion after an interesting discussion 
on the concept of creation. The material of 
the Artist is always in his Mind, and even 
before he composes the work of Art it remains 
in a latent state in his mind. It has no in- 
dependent objective existence. It is latent in 
imagination, inspiration, or will, or urge to 
create a work of Art. In such wise can the 
act of creation be explained. 

Next the seer desires to know the station 
or position of Reality. ‘Where is Reality? 
Is it in the universe or outside it? Is it 
immanent or transcendent? What is its locus? 
What is its nature?’ No positive answer is 
given to these formidable questions. But the 
seer exhorts the thoughtful to find answers for 
these questions in their souls. It is the reli- 
gious consciousness that has the final say in 
such problems. The hymn concludes with a 
beautiful prayer to Reality, requesting God 
Himself to teach mortals how to worship, for 
worship holds the key to the mystery. 

The next hymn, 10.82, is a continuation 
of the same theme. Reality is addressed as 
Father. The holy Father, wise in spirit, has 
created both the worlds. He is the Father of 
the eye, for he is the giver of Light. He is 

mighty both in Mind and Power. He is 

Dhata, Vidhata, and Parama samdrk 
(10.82.2). The souls of the blessed realize 
everything beyond the visible phenomena. 
All the wise are in this Reality. He knows 
all the existing phenomena, and all the gods 
too are his own manifestations. All the beings 
search him for knowledge. This universe has 
its centre of gravity in the navel of the Un- 
born, in the One wherein abide all things. It 
is impossible to comprehend such a Reality 
with the finite intellect: "It is impossible to 

find Him out, who has created everything. 



There is between Him and ourselves a great 
gulf made up of a different thing. We wander 
in the world being enveloped by mist 
(NThara); and with prattling voices we move 
about flattering, for we are fond of our lives” 
(10.82.7). Reality cannot be comprehended 
because the human beings attach too much 
significance to their bodies to the detriment of 
the spiritual values. Besides, they follow 
false values of life. All this is the result of 
Nihara that envelops us. This is the same as 
Maya or Avidya in its Avarana-Sakti. It 
disables us from knowing the Real. For the 
first time in the Vedic thought, we come 
across the enunciation of Maya as a profound 
solution for certain ultimate philosophic 
doubts. The hymn 10.121 deals with the 
supremacy of the one Real, and the depend- 
ence of all finite things on it. Here God is 
conceived as Hiranyagarbha, the golden germ. 
That is. Reality is the valuable inner prin- 
ciple, activity, and source of the universe. 
Reality is One and Eternal. Hiranyagarbha 
is not only immanent as the name itself sug- 
gests, but also transcendent for He alone is 
the Lord of all created things. He existed 
even before the universe sprang into existence. 
He alone is the giver of souls to the beings, 
and all worship Him. Immortality and 
mortality are His shadows. He is the sole 
monarch of the universe that breathes and 
winks, because He is inherently or potentially 
great. Not only did He create everything, 
but it is even said that space can be pictured 
as the hands of God; that is, space too is 
dependent on Him. He is the God of the 
gods, and is the only Reality. 

The hymn 10.114 is important for its sym- 
bolic representation of Reality as the “Sun”. 
The Sun, says the seer, is in a high position 
surveying the worlds. He is the bird that is 
ever active. Though Reality is one people 
call Him in many ways: ‘Suparnam viprah 

kavayo vacobhir-ekam santam bahudha kalpa- 

yanti”. He is the only One-Existent 
(10.114.5). 




FOUNDATIONS OF BRADLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 

By Sri S. Subhash Chandra 



The philosophy of F. H. Bradley has al- 
ways been appraised as one of the most ori- 
ginal and most profound contributions to 
contemporary philosophy. "England’s most 
renowned thinker of recent times," observes 
H. Hoffding, "is undoubtedly Francis Herbert 
Bradley." Bernard Bosanquet, himself a 
great thinker, considers Bradley "an effective 
pioneer of that English philosophy which we 
hope for, a philosophy distinct and national, 
not through ignorance of foreign thought but 
by characteristic appropriation of the world’s 
intellectual inheritance.’’ 1 Lord Haldane 
does not exaggerate when he declares: "He 

(Bradley) has done the work of the great 
metaphysicians over again in a fashion which 
is unparalleled in recent times for its thorough- 
ness and acuteness, and he stands at the very 
head of the philosophical world." 2 Edward 
Gaird has pronounced, with ample justifica- 
tion, Bradley’s Appearance and Reality as 
"the greatest thing since Kant", while 
Hastings Rashdall, the illustrious author of 
The Theory of Good and Evil, as early as 
1911, in a paper read before the British 
Academy, goes so far as to say that there has 
been nothing greater than the Appearance and 
Reality. Prof. J. H. Muirhead all his life 
was an ardent admirer of Bradley and consi- 
dered him as "the foremost figure in British 
philosophy ... for the last generation." 3 To 
Prof. Muirhead the Appearance and Reality 
was the greatest work since Hume’s Treatise. 
"Like Hume’s work it roused men of all 
schools from their dogmatic slumber."' 1 Prof. 
W. R. Sorley speaks of the Appearance and 

Reality as follows: "This remarkable book 

1 B. Bosanquet, " Knowledge and Reality pp. 
VI 3 . 

2 Pathway to Reality , Vol. II, p. 74. 

* Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 9. 

4 J. H. Muirhead, The Platonic Tradition in 
Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, p. 274. 



has probably exerted more influence upon 
metaphysical thinking in English-speaking 
countries than any other treatise of the last 
thirty years.’’ 3 William James, Bradley's 
most stubborn adversary, though critical of 
the Appearance and Reality, characterized 
Bradley's Logic as "epoch-making". He 
writes: "I have just read, with infinite zest 

and stimulation, Bradley’s Logic. ... It is 
surely epoch-making in English philosophy. 
Both Empiricists and Rationalists must settle 
their accounts with it. It breaks up all the 
traditional lines." 6 Rudolph Metz esteems 
Bradley as "one of the few great builders of 
system, and one of the boldest and most 
original and speculative thinkers that Britain 
has ever produced." 7 R. G. Collingwood in 
his Autobiography acclaims Bradley as the 
most critical mind since David Hume. 

In 1883 came the first of Bradley’s acade- 
mic honours, the LL.D. of Glasgow Univer- 
sity. In 1921 he was made a member of the 
Royal Danish Academy; in 1922, of the 
Accademia dei lincei; in 1923, of the Reale 
Instituto lombardo at Milan. At the initia- 
tive of his friend Bosanquet, Bradley was 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the British 
Academy. Shortly before his demise in 1924, 
Bradley was awarded the Order of Merit, 
which he was the first philosopher to receive. 
His contemporary philosophers honoured him 
by dedicating the second volume of Contem- 
porary British Philosophy — "To F. H. Bradley, 
O.M., to whom British philosophy owed the 
impulse that gave it new life in our time." 

Bradley begins his enquiry by challenging 
the validity of the very basic tenets of all the 

5 A History of English Philosophy , by W. R. 
Sorley, p. 291. 

6 Letters of William James, Vol. I p. 258. 

7 A Hundred Years of British Philosophy, by 
R. Metz, p. 322. 
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preceding philosophies. He subjects, one by 
one, the concepts of the primary and secon- 
dary qualities, of the substantive and adjective, 
of the relation and quality, of space and time, 
of motion and change, of the meaning and 
reality of self, and of the things and things-in- 
themselves to a devastating criticism and 
exposes the contradictions inherent in them. 
It is neither possible nor necessary for us to 
provide an account of Bradley’s criticism of 
all these fundamental metaphysical concepts. 
We shall, however, consider briefly his criti- 
cisms of some of them. 

The concepts of primary and secondary 
qualities play a pivotal role in the history of 
British Empiricism. They repose at the very 
root of the philosophy of Locke. Bradley by 
laying bare their self-discrepant character 
deals a fatal blow to British Empiricism. 
Primary qualities are those aspects of things 
which we feel or perceive. In other words, 
the qualities of number, extension, figure, and 
motion comprise the primary qualities. 
Secondary qualities, on the other hand, are 
those of colour, taste, smell, and sound. 
Primary qualities, maintained Locke, belong 
actually to things, whereas secondary quali- 
ties are derivative and transient and do not 
exist independent of their relation to our 
organs of sense. Primary qualities, in short, 
are real, but the secondary qualities are mere 
appearance. Bradley questions the reality of 
the primary qualities on four grounds. Firstly, 
how the primary qualities stand to the rela- 
tions which have to subsist between them. 
We shall see hereafter how Bradley uncovers 
the self-discrepant nature of all relations, and 
thereby uproots the concept of primary quali- 
ties. Secondly, the appearances (secondary 
qualities) have to fall somewhere. If they 
belong to reality, they are bound to infect 
reality with their own unreal character. But 
if they do not belong to reality, they are not 
related to it, and are therefore not derivative 
and unreal. Thirdly, the so-called primary 
qualities depend as much on our sense-organs 
as the secondary qualities, and are therefore 
equally unreal. “The extended comes to us 



only by relation to an organ; and, whether 
the organ is touch or is sight or muscle-feel- 
ing — or whatever else it may be — makes no 
difference to the argument .” 8 Lastly, “with- 
out secondary quality extension is not con- 
ceivable, and no one can bring it, as existing, 
before his mind if he keeps it quite pure.” 
The distinction between primary and second- 
ary qualities, concludes Bradley, is gratuitous. 

Bradley does not consider the time-hon- 
oured distinction between things and their 
qualities, or between the substantive and 
adjective as tenable. A thing is not a mere 
aggregate of qualities. But if we endeavour 
to find out what a thing is beside its qualities, 
we are hopelessly perplexed. Sugar, for in- 
stance, is not mere whiteness, mere sweetness, 
and mere hardness. But, then, what else is 
sugar beside these qualities? If it is main- 
tained that sugar is a unity of these three 
qualities not taken severally but in relation, 
then we are immediately confronted with a 
grave difficulty. For, what are qualities apart 
from relations? Rightly has Prof. Hiralal 
Haidar observed: “Take away from quali- 

ties the relations in which they stand to each 
other and there is nothing.”® We also cannot 
resolve qualities into mere relations, because 
relations must relate something, otherwise 
they make no sense. If we pursue this 
enquiry further the inherent discrepancies be- 
come luculent. We have seen that we need 
a relation, say C, to relate qualities A and B, 
for qualities without being related are abstract 
and meaningless terms. But this relation C, 
in turn, needs to be related to qualities A and 
B, because it must be something to A and B, 
and must somehow affect them. If C is 
nothing to A and B, then they are not related 
at all; and, if not related, then they cease to 
be qualities. So we require a relation D to 
relate C to A and B. But relation D will re- 
quire another relation E to relate it to A, B, 
and C, and so on ad infinitum . One cannot 
escape from this unpalatable conclusion by 
treating the relation as the adjective of one 

8 Appearance and Reality , pp. 12-13. 

9 Neo-Hegelianism, by Hiralal Haidar, p. 218. 
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term, because then It Cannot relate two or 
fnore terms, since it has no connection what- 
Soever with the other terms. For the same 
reason the relation cannot be envisaged as the 
adjective of each term taken apart, because 
then again there is no relation between them. 
It is also not possible to treat the relations as 
the common property of the terms related, for 
then what holds them apart? To sum up with 
Bradley: "A relational way of thought... 

must give appearance, and not truth. It is 
a makeshift, a device, a mere practical com- 
promise, most necessary, but in the end most 
indefensible /’ 10 

Space and time are also mere appearance 
and not reality. Space is not solely a relation. 
Because any space must evidently consist of 
extended parts. In other words, space must 
be a collection of spaces. And these spaces 
are solid parts and not relations. This con- 
strains us to conclude that space is nothing but 
a relation of spaces. Needless to add that such 
a proposition is self-discrepant. Despite this 
inconsistency, when considered from another 
side, space is nothing but a relation. For, as 
we have seen, it must comprise of extended 
parts, and these parts must, in turn, consist of 
parts, and these again of further parts, and 
so on ad infinitum. Now, these parts need to 
be conjoined and related if they are to ex- 
tend, for "anything extended is a collection; 
a relation of extendeds, which again are rela- 
tions of extendeds, and so on indefinitely." 
Therefore, space is primarily a relation which 
disappears into an unending concatenation of 
relations. But if space is taken as a unit, we 
fare no better. For space as a unit only 
defines its finitude, and points to something 
outside itself; and, what else but a more ex- 
tended space can reside outside space? But 
this more extended space, in turn, will need a 
still more extended space to inhabit what lies 
beyond the area it circumscribes, and so on 
ad infinitum. In the light of these cogent 
considerations Bradley conclndes: "Space has 
neither any solid parts, nor, when taken as 

Ibid, p. 28. 



one, is it more than the relation of itself to a 
new self. As it stands it is not space; and, in 
trying to find space beyond it, we can find 
only that which passes away into a relation. 
Space is a relation between terms, which can 
never be found ." 11 

Bradley applies similar arguments to time 
and reveals its self-discordant character. 
Bradley also successfully shows that the con- 
cepts of motion and change, and of causation 
and activity are also incoherent and dishar- 
monious, and are, therefore, appearance and 
not reality. But Bradley does not rest con- 
tent with these iconoclastic attacks on the 
citadels of all preceding philosophies. With 
the ruthlessness of a heretic, he subjects our 
most fondly cherished belief in the reality of 
self to a severe and relentless criticism, and 
renders the inconsistencies dwelling in it all 
too palpable. 

We see then that, according to Bradley, 
the manifold diversity of the world is appear- 
ance and not reality. All phenomena are in- 
fected with relativity, and all facets of exis- 
tence are riddled with inexplicable contradic- 
tions. Self-consistency, opines Bradley, is 
the hall-mark of reality. Truth cannot be 
discordant. As Bradley has succinctly put 
it: "Ultimate reality is such that it does not 

contradict itself; here is an absolute crite- 
rion .’’ 12 It may be objected that such a cri- 
terion can, at best, serve as a negative stand- 
ard. Bradley promptly disarms the protest 
by declaring: "Our standard denies incon- 

sistency, and therefore asserts consistency." 

We have seen Bradley annihilating, one 
by one, what formerly were exalted as the 
corner-stones of all metaphysical enquiry. 
No other thinker, except Kant, has so rudely 
shaken the philosophical trends of his day as 
Bradley has done. Rightly has Dr. Lofthouse, 
in his valuable book on Bradley, noted: 
"Kant had been called the ‘Alles-Zermal- 
mende’, crushing to bits everything that be- 

11 Ibid, p. 32. 

12 Ibid, p. 120. 
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fore him had seemed solid; Bradley’s criti- 
cism, to many of his contemporaries, seemed 
equally devastating ." 13 But Bradley was not 
a fanatic iconoclast; he was a constructive 
thinker as well. When Prof. A. W. Benn 
cynically suggests that the title of the Appear- 
ance and Reality be altered to "The Disap- 
pearance of Reality" he is unquestionably 
unjust to Bradley. For, to Bradley the world 
is an appearance, but not an illusion. Beyond 
appearance we have Reality. Bradley is 
never weary of reiterating: "Whatever is 

rejected as appearance is, for that very reason, 
no mere nonentity. It cannot bodily be 
shelved and merely got rid of, and, therefore, 
since it must fall somewhere, it must belong 
to reality. To take it as existing somehow 
and somewhere in the unreal, would surely 
be meaningless ." 14 

What, then, is this Reality? Reality 
cannot be plural, because plurality connotes 
relations, and all relations, in themselves con- 
tradictoiy, point to a higher unity which 
transcends them. Bradley calls this supreme 
Reality the Absolute. C. D. Broad once wrote: 
"Hegel was the prophet of the Abso- 
lute, Bradley its chivalrous knight; 

and McTaggart the devoted and ex- 

tremely able family solicitor ." 15 Let us see 
what this chivalrous knight has to say about 
the Absolute. The Absolute, as we have seen, 
is One. It is a unity; and the content of this 
unity is Experience. "T hold that the Uni- 
verse is such as not to contradict itself," 
writes Bradley, "and further I hold that, even 
in a fuller sense, Reality is One, and is 
throughout nothing but Experience ." 16 For, 
if we deplete the existence of experience we 
have nothing left. But this Experience, or 
Absolute, is all-embracing and all-containing. 
In it all contradictions are transmuted into a 
higher, or rather the highest, harmony. "There 
is plainly not anything which can fall outside 

13 F. H. Bradley, by W. F. Lofthouse, p. 12. 

14 Appearance and Reality , p. 119. 

13 See the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1917-1918. 

18 The Principles of Logic, by Bradley, Vgl. II . 
p. 678. 
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of the Real. ... It has a superabundance in 
which all partial discrepancies are resolved 
and remain as higher concord ." 17 In the 
Absolute there is no clash or collision. The 
Absolute is the Harmony which assimilates 
all disharmonies, unites all inconsistencies, 
and transforms all discrepancies. In the 
Absolute a complete transvaluation of all 
values is attained. We shall see in the sequel 
the explanation which Bradley offers for evil 
and error, sorrow and suffering. It will 
suffice here to note that in the Absolute ah 
these defects and deformities are transmuted. 

In the Absolute nothing is lost, and no- 
thing is eliminated. Eveiything finds its cul- 
mination in the Absolute. To adduce Bradley;, 
"In the Absolute no appearance can be lost. 
Each one contributes and is essential to the 
unity of the whole. . . . Deprived of any one 
aspect or element the Absolute may be called 
worthless ." 18 The One is richer than the 
Many, and the multiplicity is a poor show, 
when compared with the Unity. But the 
affirmation of the Absolute is not the negation 
of the relative. The variety is not abrogated 
in the Harmony; it, as a matter of fact, is 
indispensable to the Harmony. "What we 
discover rather is a whole in which distinc- 
tions can be made, but in which divisions do 
not exist ." 19 It is necessary to stress here, if 
Bradley is not to be gravely misunderstood, 
that the Absolute is not a mere aggregate of 
the multifold appearance. For a collection of 
appearances can only provide us a unity, 
which itself would be an appearance and not 
a reality. In the Absolute, the appearances 
are harmonized and transmuted. In the 
words of Bradley: "The Absolute, we may 
say in general, has no assets beyond appear- 
ances; and again, with appearances alone to 
its credit, the Absolute would be bankrupt. 
All of these are worthless alike apart from 
transmutation ." 20 

We have referred to Bradley's view that 

17 Appearance and Reality, p. 213. 

18 Ibid, p. 404. 

18 Ibid. p. 128. 

a ® Ibid . p. 433. 
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the Absolute is Experience. But this Expe- 
rience is not merely my experience, or your 
experience. It is a unity of all experience, 
but a unity of all experience must clearly be 
an Experience. In the words of Dr. Loft- 
house: "If the Absolute is the sum of all 

experience, it will include the experience of 
nature in its entirety; of the nature, that is to 
say, not only of the poet or the artist, but of 
all finite centres; and of nature, too, not as 
composed of primary qualities only, but of 
secondary qualities as well ." 31 This total unity 
of experience cannot, as such, be directly 
verified. We have an imperfect idea of this 
unity, yet this idea is sufficient to serve as a 
positive ground. 

Can we ascribe any personality to the 
Absolute? Since the Absolute includes every- 
thing in the world, it of course has a persona- 
lity. But the Absolute is much more than 
what it includes. Hence Bradley observes: 
"If the term personal is to bear anything like 
its ordinary sense, assuredly the Absolute is 
not merely personal. It is not personal, be- 
cause it is personal and more. It is, in a 
word, super-personal ." 23 

One may be curious to know, whether the 
Absolute is better or worse at one time than 
at another. In other words, does the Abso- 
lute make progress, or suffer a retrogress? 
Bradley answers in the negative. The world 
no doubt makes progress and encounters set- 
backs and relapses. But the same cannot be 
said of the Absolute. Because, "the Abso- 
lute has no history of its own, though it con- 
tains histories without number. . . . For 
nothing perfect, nothing genuinely real, can 
move. The Absolute has no seasons, but all 
at once bears its leaves, fruit, and blossoms. 
Like our globe it always, and it never, has 
summer and winter ." 23 

But can we have a complete knowledge of 
the Absolute? Bradley holds that we can 
have a knowledge, certain and genuine, though 
inadequate and incomplete, of the Absolute. 

31 F. H. Bradley, by W. F. Lofthouse, p. 183. 

M Appearance and Reality, p. 471. 

M$ ibid , p. 44a. 



It is not possible for any man to know the 
Absolute absolutely. "When I speak of 
absolute truth," declares Bradley, "I do not, 
of course, mean that any man can know every- 
thing. . . Again, I agree that no experience 
of mine, as I either have it, or could possibly 
have it, is just the same as the Reality. ... And 
yet, on the other hand and with all this, I 
cannot think that my account leaves out any 
aspect of the universe. From such imper- 
fect experience as I possess, I not only can 
but I must conclude to an Experience perfect 
and complete, which, though still Experience, 
includes and is all that is real ." 24 

Now we may turn to that part of Bradley's 
philosophy, which he regarded as the key- 
stone of his system, namely, the doctrine of 
the degrees of truth and reality. The founda- 
tion of this doctrine rests on the view that 
there cannot be any rigid and absolute dis- 
tinction between truths and falsehoods. This 
doctrine proposes a hierarchy of truths and 
falsehoods. Of course, this principle is not 
applicable to the Absolute. The concept of 
the degrees of truth and reality makes sense 
only in the realm of appearance. Some 
truths are more valid and the others are less 
valid. Some truths have a wide field of 
application, while the others have a more cur- 
tailed field in which they are valid. "Truth 
is one aspect of experience," maintains Bradley, 
"and is therefore made imperfect and limited 
by what it fails to include ." 25 The truths 
which are more consistent, or less discrepant, 
are higher than the truths which possess 
lesser consistency and greater discrepancy. 
This is so, because the Absolute is absolutely 

consistent and harmonious, and more consis- 

* 

tent the truth, the greater is the extent to 
which it partakes of the essence of the Abso- 
lute. More self-sufficient and more inclusive 
the truth, the nearer is it to the Real, 
and vice versa. "Hence to be more or less 
true, and to be more or less real, is to be sepa- 
rated by an interval, smaller or greater, from 

14 The Principles of Logic, Vol. II, p. 683. 

** Ibid, p. 483. 
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all-inclusiveness or self-consistency/'** And 
nearer the truth is to the Real, lesser is the 
degree of transmutation it must undergo to 
become completely true. Besides, higher the 
truth, greater is its value. For Bradley 
writes: "The Absolute is there to secure that 

everywhere the highest counts most and the 
lowest counts least ." 27 Bradley utilizes this 
doctrine of the degrees of truth and reality in 
explaining the nature of error as well. He 
believes that error is nothing but partial truth. 
It is partial because it is incomplete. 

We shall now briefly consider the explana- 
tion which Bradley offers for the presence of 
evil in the world, and how he reconciles it 
with the perfection of the Absolute. Bradley 
makes a concerted attack on the problem of 
evil from three fronts. Firstly, he takes up 
evil as pain. It is futile to deny the existence 
of pain, which is all too palpable. But 
Bradley points out that the presence of plea- 
sure neutralizes the pangs of pain, and in a 
composite state of pleasure and pain, the 
resultant effect is, without question, pleasant. 
Bradley was also convinced that in the world, 
pleasure is preponderant over pain. Secondly, 
we have evil as waste, failure, and confusion. 
It is pointed out that the world seems to be a 
meaningless play resulting from a mere acci- 
dent, and that the nature scatters hundred 
seeds, but only one is fertilized. Bradley 
feels that this apparent dissipation furthers a 
wider scheme, which our narrow and one- 
sided view of the world cannot apprehend. 
Lastly, Bradley confronts the more formid- 
able difficulty of accounting for moral evil. 
Here Bradley alludes to the paradoxical nature 
of morality. "Morality itself, which makes 



evil, desires in evil to remove a condition of 
its own being. It labours essentially to pass 
into a super-moral and therefore a non-moral 
sphere." Besides, even moral evil can ad- 
vance a wider arrangement by its presence. 
Evil factors often turn to be blessings in dis- 
guise, because " 'Heaven’s design', if we may 
speak so, can realize itself as effectively in 
'Catiline or Borgia’ as in the scrupulous or 
innocent. " a * 

This, in brief, is the philosophy of Bradley. 
Bradley's philosophy, we hope our readers 
will concur with us, is perhaps the most im- 
pressive and sustained endeavour to appre- 
hend the essential nature of Reality in recent 
times. Bradley himself, like all great think- 
ers, was a very modest man. He did not 

of any 

type. "I will remind the reader once more 
that I make no pretence to the possession of 
a perfect system ." 29 In the preface to the 
Appearance and Reality , he characterizes this 
‘Magnum Opus' of his as "a critical discus- 
sion of first principles, and its object is to 
stimulate inquiry and doubt. To originality 
in any other sense it makes no claim." Quite 
contrary to Bradley’s submission, the Appear- 
ance and Reality , has become an original con- 
tribution of a very high order today. 

Prof. Leon Roth, a contemporary thinker, 
has characterized British philosophy in ’ our 
day as "a little less than a snort, a little more 
than a sneeze ." 30 We hope it will not be 
considered an instance of wishful fancying, if 
we suggest that the deplorable indifference 
shown to Bradley's philosophy today is one 
of the potent causes of the decline and fall of 
British philosophy. 



claim to found a ‘Weltanschauung’ 



** Ibid , p. 322. 

27 Essays on Truth and Reality, by Bradley, 
P- 348 . 



28 Appearance and Reality, p. 178. 

29 The Principles of Logic, Vol. II, p. 680. 
** Philosophy, Vol. XXX. p. 303. 



‘As we cannot know except through effects that we have eyes, so we cannot see the 
Self except by Its effects. It cannot be brought down to the low plane of sense perception. 
It is the condition of everything in the universe, though Itself unconditioned. ’ 

— Swami Vivekananda 




CASTE AND ITS CHALLENGE 

AN ANALYSIS 
By Sri G. K. Kripalani 



Society is a living organism. Like all 
living organisms it is subject to laws of growth 
and decay. Similar is the condition of social 
institutions. When the fundamental premises 
on which the superstructure of a social institu- 
tion is constructed change, the institution 
develops internal stresses and strains. The 
raison d'etre of a social institution is to sub- 
serve the needs of man in a particular set of 
environmental factors. With a change in 
these factors the needs of man undergo a 
related change. The social institutions which 
previously answered in an adequate ,■ manner 
the needs of an earlier situation no longer 
remain satisfactory in the altered set-up. 
Often the forces responsible for the environ- 
mental change are incompatible with the exist- 
ing institutional set-up with the result that 
they impede the movement and the progress 
of each other. 

Like all other human institutions, the 
institution of caste evolved out of a particular 
set of conditions obtaining at a specific point 
of Hindu civilization. A civilization in a state 
of flux will ever need the social institutions 
themselves capable of a large degree of flexi- 
bility and change. But when a civilization 
comes to a point of progress at which it tends 
towards stability, the then existing social 
institutions also tend to acquire a measure of 
rigidity which, with passage of time and due 
to forces of inertia^ become resistant to any 
change. Social institutions in this state of 
stagnation thus withdraw themselves into a 
hard shell resisting all change including that 
minimum amount of adjustmental activity 
which is indispensable for the health of an 
organism. In such a state, vested interests 
develop within the community, interests which 
are likely to suffer from any change in the 



institutional pattern. The longer the period 
of inertia or stagnation the stronger is 
normally the resistance to change. 

Institutions that have been stabilized for 
any length of time become embedded in 
routine and are unable to meet fresh 
challenges. Minor alterations here and there 
in the institutional set-up will generally fail 
to meet adequately the demands of the radical 
changes in environment and basic premises. 
A patchwork of reforms has a tendency to 
follow inflexible institutional forms as they 
often have to work within a more and more 
obsolete frame of reference. Stability and 
security pursued for their own sake result in 
a caste division of labour and in a denial of 
any changes that would upset an increasingly 
sessile routine; forms and precedents would 
supplant human needs and the very attributes 
of life, its capacity for adjustment, would be 
forfeited by these ill-conceived efforts to guard 
the status quo. 

An environmental change by its veiy 
nature will always in the short run adversely 
affect certain sections of the community. It 
is these sections whose immediate interests are 
best served by the status quo, and who there- 
fore oppose change. But when basic en- 
vironmental factors alter while the social 
institutions due to their inertia and rigidity 
fail to respond to the new situation or to adjust 
themselves to conform to the modified condi- 
tions, the gap between what is and what must 
be widens. With every widening of this gap, 
the tensions within the community develop 
and grow in an ever-increasing proportion. 
The process of change thus comes into a head- 
on collision with the forces of inertia which 
tend to retard and oppose the new forces 
holding the social field, — forces that are con- 
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ditioning the ideas and thoughts of men and 
women. 

In India, there was no caste in the Rgvedic 
times. It was a development in a later period 
when Indian society attained a certain level 
of a maximum efficiency in its organizational 
and technical set-up and could not go further. 
In these circumstances with severely restricted 
potentialities for expansion and growth, the 
scope for mobility and change in nature and 
place of work approached null point, and 
vocations tended to become hereditary. The 
son continued the vocation of the father, 
there being no attraction from other vocations 
or walks of life. A state of all round stagna- 
tion, with almost no scope for expansion in 
any sector, resulted in general immobility 
everywhere and this high degree of social 
inflexibility served as the basic condition for 
social .rigidity. 

The history of many an ancient nation 
like that of the Hindus has seen ups and 
downs in its march through time. A period 
of social and economic stagnation contains 
within itself germs of accelerated change and 
likewise periods of high civilization have 
tended towards stability. India has herself 
known definite movements against the rigidity 
of caste when the historic under-currents 
called for a faster pace of economic develop- 
ment and social change than an inflexible 
caste system would permit. The earliest 
movement started nearly 2500 years ago and 
lasted nearly five centuries. The literature of 
the time furnishes evidence that it was a 
movement of criticism and reform. It did 
cause a certain amount of loosening of castes 
and a general stirring within the community 
itself. The age produced Buddha and the 
shift away from caste in the succeeding cen- 
turies resulted in the growth of political 
strength and economic prosperity. 

At the new level of social efficiency the 
society again tended to stabilize itself. While 
the caste system underwent a certain degree of 
transformation and loosening to meet the 
demands of the new times, the modified 
institutional structure came under the impact 



of altogether new environmental factors aris- 
ing out of the foreign invasions of the 
country towards the closing centuries of the 
first millennium of our era. The new crisis 
threatened not only the institutional set-up in 
the country but the basis of national life itself. 
The political and religious persecutions 
coupled with ever-increasing dislocation of 
economic life and conditions of personal and 
property insecurity all conspired to bring 
about a situation in which the society had to 
shrink and withdraw itself into a shell like 
protective covering and to stick steadfastly to 
its social institutions as the outward symbolic 
manifestations of its religious philosophy and 
beliefs now under attack from alien authority. 
This excessive rigidity in social institutions 
and clinging to outward forms of social 
arrangements have thus to be evaluated not 
in relation to any empirical standards but 
rather in the context of a threatening and all- 
devouring situation against which the society 
had to contend itself. The issues that then 
confronted the society were not one of form 
but of national life itself. The shell which 
the society developed in its life and death 
struggle was designed to serve it in an emer- 
gent situation, and if a correct view were 
taken of these great struggles of the last one 
thousand years, keeping in view the tremen- 
dous odds at certain times — odds that almost 
certainly could have meant national extinction 
the Hindu social institutional set-up may not 
be said to have not answered well the needs 
of these historic centuries. 

It would be uncharitable therefore to 
criticize the Hindu institution of caste in a 
vacuum without reference to these special 
circumstances which induced rigidity and but 
for which it would not have perhaps survived 
or surmounted the crisis that engulfed it. 
Every social institution has to answer certain 
specific needs of the times. When social 
needs change, the institution needs a change 
too. For every social institution has to sub- 
serve the human person. A social institution 
may be valid in a certain set of environ- 
mental and human factors; the same institu- 
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tion may be unvalid in an altogether different 
social situation. The present shape of the 
institution of caste, whose very shrinkage and 
rigidity performed a very valuable function 
in the preservation of the national heritage 
against alien attacks, is admittedly no longer 
adequate to meet the demands of the present 
times. 

A free India has to forge ahead in all 
sectors all along the line but most important 
of all in social and economic spheres. The 
advance of modem technology and communi- 
cations coupled with the basic need of the 
emergence of a strong unified Indian nation 
clearly indicate the indispensability of a tre- 
mendous change in our social institutional set- 
up. The caste system with its different valua- 
tions depending upon the nature of work and 
its ridigity of social divisions can no longer 
subserve the ends of the social and economic 
revolution we are already in. Western ideas, 
apart from their intrinsic merit or otherwise, 
are a real force striking against the caste 
system. The trend towards urbanisation in 
the wake of industrialization and the attrac- 
tions of greatly expanded employment oppor- 
tunities in big cities are powerful factors that 
are working against caste. A new system of 
work valuation is rising, a valuation which is 
giving rise to a new social order not based on 
birth but on merit generally in all fields of 
activity. 

The institution of caste as we now know 
it, is prima facie no longer equipped to meet 
the demands of the new age. Under the tre- 
mendous impact of the new situation the 
institutional structure has already shown signs 
of breaking up. 'Caste is immobile class; 
class is mobile caste.* It fs this character of 
mobility that differentiates a class from a 
caste. When social conditions warrant greater 
mobility the society or civilization moves 
from caste to class. This movement is almost 
always inspired by the demand of justice 
and equality which enlarged socio-economic 
opportunities make possible. 

An essential prerequisite for India's rapid 
economic development is a high level of social 



mobility. This would mean a considerable 
loosening of the caste system. While struc- 
tural changes in the institutional set-up may 
take place progressively under the influence 
of historic and economic forces, a certain 
limited field exists where State policy may 
accelerate ihe processes of change or adjust- 
ment. Apart from its tendency to oppose or 
retard social change, an important problem 
which caste poses is the group loyalties which 
it engenders, nay, fosters. Its menacing 
consequences are narrow localism with its dis- 
torted outlook on national affairs and nepo- 
tism and favouritism in those endowed with 
authority. These weaken national unity and 
impair organizational efficiency. 

It will be realized that very powerful 
influences are already at work against the im- 
mobility of the caste system. These influences 
will gather momentum with increase in indus- 
trialization and urbanisation, advance in 
education and improvement in standards of 
living and, above all, a realization that the 
rigidity in the institution of caste will impede 
the pace of economic and social development 
we have undertaken, and that the distinctions 
of caste and its consequent social divisions are 
serious impediments in the early emergence of 
a unified and strong Indian Nationalism. 
While all these factors will contribute towards 
a progressive loosening of the caste system, 
an urgent need will still remain for a social 
movement against the out-moded character 
of the caste and its utter irrelevancy in the 
new tasks facing the resnrgent Indian nation. 

Forces, powerful forces indeed, are already 
at work undermining the structure of caste. 
These forces will work themselves out in due 
course of time, but in the meantime certain 
measures may accelerate the pace of disinte- 
gration of caste as we know it. State policy 
in social and economic fields may remove all 
traces of discrimination based on caste. In 
fact in early stages, a limited encouragement 
may be given to economically lower sections 
of the community. All this will help in in- 
ducing increasing mobility and flexibility 
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where at present immobility, rigidity, and 
inflexibility obtain. 

The essesntial nature of the present crisis 
in caste is, however, spiritual. There is only 
one place where immediate renewal must take 
place and that is within the hearts and minds 
of men. A remoulding of the self is an ines- 
capable preliminary to the great changes that 
must be made throughout every community, 
in every part of the country. Each one of 
us must realize the basic sameness of life and 
brotherhood of all men everywhere. This 
spiritual resurgence will not only tackle the 
problem of caste but would constitute an 
essential condition for ever-widening areas of 
co-operation between peoples of the various 
countries. Each one of us, within his or her 
own field of action must carry into his normal 
work a changed attitude toward all his func- 
tions and obligations. We must rise above 
narrow caste considerations and widen our 
sympathies to cover the whole nation, nay 
the entire humanity. Many of our best plans 
will otherwise miscarry because they will be 
handled by men who have not undergone 
inner growth. Shrunken personalities, in 
themselves the products of a rigid caste 
system, are equally unsuitable to carry on the 
new tasks as the institution itself. 

There is no easy formula for bringing 
about this renewal in man himself. The task 
ahead is indeed not one of organization but 
reorientation, a change in direction and 
attitude : a change that offers to the commu- 
nity and the nation what was earlier reserved 
for caste. Man must expand and enlarge his 
sphere of sympathy if he is to serve wider 
areas of co-operation. He must bring to every 
activity and every plan a new criterion of 
judgement and valuation: how far it seeks to 
further the larger interests of the nation and 
how much respect it pays to the needs of the 



whole community. The new person will 
judge every new economic and political mea- 
sure not in terms of his caste but in terms of 
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how it works for expansion and co-operation 
over wider areas. Every industrial and social 

achievement will be viewed in terms of the 
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larger national good which it brings irrespec- 
tive of the local regions or group it benefits. 
The individual life-plan must make for an 
integrated national society, in which all the 
institutions will serve equally well all the 
elements of the community, and where its arts, 
sciences and religion — in fact the entire heri- 
tage of the nation — shall enrich the whole 
community. Our public life-plans will make 
for the fulfilment of the nation's mission in a 
way that they will bear fruit in an abundaut 
life for all. Such a life-plan will contain 
potentialities for, its expansion of the field of 
co-operation beyond the national frontiers and 
cover the entire mankind. 

The human person must expand in all 
directions', he must widen areas of his co- 
operative effort: he must enlarge the sphere 
of his sympathies. In time he shall create 
institutions and a system of values that are 
essential to the development of an expanded 
person and the balanced community, and to 
the fullest utilization of the vast possibilities 
of economic progress and social harmony. 
But an important step is a personal and 
human one: a reorientation in attitudes and 
enlargement of areas of sympathies. The 
heart of the human person is the place of this 
change. Without this change, no enduring 
betterment will take place in the social order. 
Without this spiritual rejuvenation, the break- 
ing-up of the institution of caste may even 
be attended by all round misery, social ato- 
mization and the rise of a new barbarism like 
the fascism we saw in Italy and Germany. 
But if the above change occurs, everything 
will be within the limits of practical possibility. 



'Caste is good. . . . Men must form themselves into groups . . . Wherever you go 
there will be caste. But that does not mean that there should be these privileges. They 

should be knocked on the head.' 
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■Swami Vivekananda 




